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tion. As to description, interest seems to be appreciable in the eighth 
and ninth years (in which description is a subject of study assigned by 
the New York syllabus), to fall off in the tenth year, and to rise again in 
the eleventh. The author concludes that the last rise is the normal one, 
and that at present the study of description comes too early. Home 
reading as well as that of the classroom receives the author's careful 
attention. As a whole, the book will be one of great interest to teachers 
of English; and those who are builders of courses of study cannot well 
neglect it. 

A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR FRESHMEN 

Here is a book 1 that for its brevity, its orderly arrangement, its 
rational treatment of the subject, and its beauty of binding and typogra- 
phy, may be praised in superlative terms. The teacher who delights to 
expatiate on the literary art rather than to give his students practice in 
the plain business of writing English for the ordinary purposes of life, 
will search in vain for the usual theoretical material that encumbers so 
many books of the kind; and the teacher who disapproves of this sort of 
thing will find the whole contents usable in the classroom and in the 
preparation of themes. The author begins with a treatment of the 
theme as a whole, and then proceeds to a consideration of the paragraph, 
the sentence, the word, and finally to punctuation. The second part 
deals with the four classes of composition — exposition, argumentation, 
description, and narration; but emphasis is laid upon the fact that this 
division is purely one for convenience in study, since a writer seldom 
deliberately sets himself the task of writing any one of these four forms 
as a thing of value in itself. The skill with which the author meets the 
difficulties which teachers and students have in performing their joint 
task with economy of time and labor, is worthy of high commendation. 
This is especially true of the part of the book that treats of the sentence. 
Under the five heads of arrangement, reference, co-ordination and 
subordination, ellipsis, and verb-forms, the solecisms upon which upper 
high-school pupils and college freshmen so frequently trip, are treated 
in such a manner as to bring practical results, if the instructor exercises 
even moderate intelligence in fixing habits in the minds of his students. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see how even the inexperienced teacher could go 
astray. In the treatment of words, too, the author is clear in his expo- 
sition and effective in his illustrations. Under the .head of "Tone," for 

1 The Essentials of English Composition. By James Weber Linn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 2. 
Pp. 186. 
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example, occurs the following: "Of two petitions recently presented to a 
college faculty, asking exemption from discipline, one ended 'Allow me 
this privilege, and I promise you that never again shall my young feet 
stray from the straight path of duty into the tangled and thorny thicket 
of evil-doing.' It was greeted by laughter, and disregarded. The 
other petition declared 'Like Jeffries at Reno, I find that when I buck 
the faculty I am up against a better man. If you will give me the benefit 
of the doubt this time I will never get into the ring with your respectable 
body again.' It shared the fate of the first. Both the aspiring authors 
had mistaken the proper tone." If there is any college freshman who 
cannot understand that, he ought to be sent back to the kindergarten; 
and if he cannot learn from it something of service in his own oral and 
written discourse, he has no right to be in a college class. Throughout, 
there is much that the experienced teacher will find verifiable from his 
own experience. In size, the volume is convenient; in binding and 
typography it is especially pleasing: it will fit into a boy's pocket and 
into a girl's conception of the beautiful. C. L. H. 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 

American Poems. By Walter C. Bronson. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 191 2. Pp. 669. 

A volume corresponding in scope and treatment to the previous valuable series 
of anthologies of British poetry. The author had the good fortune to have access 
to rare collections of Americana, and hence offers unusually accurate texts of the 
early poems. 

Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman. Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press. 

Part I contains introductory matter, including a study of Shakespeare's language 
and verse and a general bibliography. Part II is devoted to the first histories, poems, 
and comedies. These two parts are cloth bound. The remaining parts so far issued 
are paper bound, each being devoted to a single play. These are as follows: The 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night's Dream, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Tempest, Henry IV, Parts I and II, and Much Ado about Nothing. The series 
when complete will embody the results of years of experience on the part of the author 
in teaching college classes and will provide an almost inexhaustible supply of sugges- 
tions for study of the great dramatist. 

An Anthology of English Prose (1332-1740). By Annte Barnett and Lucy 
Dale. Preface by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, 1912. 
Pp. 247. 
No apparatus is included except brief notes on the meaning of words and an 

index of authors. A succeeding volume will cover the period from 1741 to 1892. 



